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SUMMARY 



Like many other countries in Asia Vietnam has a very long history of education. 
However the higher education during the feudal times meant mostly for the sons of 
mandarins and royal families who would be accepting official titles in the royal courts. For 
the commoners there were as good as very few chances to attend the higher education. 

The French colonial administration was trying to keep the education system an elite 
system, mainly serving their manpower needs for the colonial bureaucracy. After 
overthrowing the colonial and feudal powers in 1945, the government of Vietnam has created 
a new education system focusing on the people’s education. In the 1960s and early 1970s the 
people of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DR Vietnam), also called North Vietnam, 
were very proud of their country’s educational system. In 1975 the two parts of the country 
were reunified into the Socialistic Republic of Vietnam (SRV). Vietnam then entered the 
period of postwar reconstruction and development. In 1987 Vietnam has adopted the policy 
of “renovation” ( doi m&i ) of the country’s socio-economic development management. The 
most significant change in the management of higher education system was the adoption of 
“user-pay” policy, which created the new non-public institutions. 

This study is aiming at examining the process of implementation of this higher 
education diversification policy in Vietnam, analyzing the opportunities and challenges that 
are facing the newly established non-public higher education institutions and to propose some 
orientations for their development in the current process of industrialization and 
modernization of Vietnam. 



The main themes for the study are: 




1. How have the non-public higher education institutions been doing towards the aim of 
contributing to the development of higher education in Vietnam? 

2. What are the hindrances of the development of non-public higher education 
institutions in Vietnam and how could they be overcome, to realize the goals of non- 
public HE? 

In Vietnam there are many studies looking at the development of the higher education 
system. But these studies were rather looking at the whole system of higher education or just 
research into the dominant public part of the system. Not very much was covering the 
development of non-public higher education institutions. 

Only recently the issue of public non-public disparities has been brought back to the 
discussion among the different scholars when the country is preparing to get into the new 
phase of market liberalization. The debate on public versus non-public higher education in 
Vietnam has also its root in the overall perceived quality of these institutions. Many 
authorities and scholars are complaining that the non-public higher education institutions 
have focused much on the profit of their operations, ignoring the quality of the courses 
offered. Their proposal is that the government shall lim it the non-public institutions as long 
as they could not ensure a reasonable comparable quality to that of the public institutions. 

There are quite a number of literatures on private higher education from famous 
international scholars. The majority of these studies look at the development of private 
higher education in the changing context of development. Some authors like Philip G. 
Altbach and Daniel C. Levy do go further into the discussion of the public-private 
relationships. However studies into the development of non-public (or private) higher 
education in Vietnam are still very rare and incomplete. 



IX 




This study will be one of the first independent reviews of the development of non- 
public higher education in Vietnam. The conclusions drawn from this study could to design 
policies regarding non-public higher education in Vietnam. This study could also contribute 
to the fillin g in the vacuum of knowledge about higher education in Vietnam, in particular 
outside of the country. 

Findings 

Vietnamese higher education had experienced significant changes in the recent decade 
in terms of institution number, academic staff, enrolment, financial and physical resources. In 
most of these aspects the public institutions have the more advantages thanks to the support 
from the public budget. The semi-public institutions, though getting less support from the 
public budget, but still better than the people-founded institutions, which have to rely on the 
fees collected from students and some small revenues from research and other services. The 
non-public HEIs, formed to catch the increased enrolment in higher education, are having 
much characteristics of the “third wave” as described by Levy, which was “to capture rising 
demand for higher education that exceeded the supply of public, ‘free’ higher education”. 
However the Vietnamese non-public institutions were moving ahead and had made some 
progress in comparison with the public institutions. 

The non-public institutions of higher education in Vietnam has a mixed 
characteristics, resulted from their ownership and styles of management imposed on them. 
After 13 years of development, they are still playing a peripheral role in the higher education 
landscape. The current unclear management system has also lim ited their freedom by 
intention. However they have made contributions to the system by extending choices for 
clients, increasing equity and efficacy in higher education. The new type of institutions has 
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their own weaknesses and strengths, which shall be taken into account in designing of 
policies. 

Experience from Japan, China, the Philippines, Thailand and USA shows that for- 
profit and non-profit character of private HEIs is a very complex issue. In the position of 
educational institutions, serving the education needs of people and development of the nation, 
the private universities and colleges should have non-profit character. But in the context of 
economic conditions of a poor country like Vietnam, where these institutions have to start off 
with very little financial and physical resources, with as good as none public funding for the 
training, research and service activities, these institutions should have ways to get benefits for 
both the institutions themselves and the investors. These additional benefits will help them to 
maintain and to develop further. In the short-run, some degree of for-profit nature will be 
good for the private HEIs in Vietnam, but in the longer term, there shall be legal measures to 
lim it the degree of for-profit. 

The lessons from privatization of public institutions in Thailand, where the real 
private institutions were put into shadow of privatized institutions, the experience of China in 
classification of private universities and colleges by their performance quality the experience 
of the Philippines in accreditation of higher education would be of great values for the 
administration of higher education in Vietnam. This is especially important when the public 
institutions are going to be privatized. A privatization of public institutions in Vietnam could 
create a two tier system of private HEIs, with the top one belonging to those new institutions 
with much endowment from the past ‘public’ character and the lower tier consists of ‘purely’ 
private institutions, without any support from the government. 

Continuing the development in the past decades, higher education in Vietnam will 
grow in the years to come. The total enrolment in higher education could be up to 4 mi lli on in 
2015. It is possible that the system of higher education will become a mass system. In this 




trend the public policies will have strong impacts on the private institutions. More liberal 
policies will lead to a faster growth in private sector, giving the students more choices, and 
relieving the public budget from a significant burden. The higher education system will also 
become more balanced between public and private. This is very important in consideration of 
increasing public expenditure for quality improvement in public HEIs. Liberalization of 
higher education policies also initiates other qualitative improvements in the private sector of 
higher education. 

Conclusions 

The non-public institutions accommodate about 12% of the total enrolment in higher 
education, and provide more opportunities to the students. They have contributed towards 
diversification and quality improvement of the higher education. The non-public higher 
education institutions have mobilized a significant amount of financial resources for higher 
education. The non-public higher education institutions have made little contribution to 
improvement of higher education quality in Vietnam yet; they have however trained and 
supplied thousands of trained experts needed for industrialization and modernization of the 
country. 

Non-public universities and colleges in Vietnam are now still facing many difficulties. 
They are still considered as a peripheral component of the system of public institutions. Their 
academic and administrative autonomy and flexibility are very restricted. They are facing 
also with difficulties regarding land for location, building infrastructure, facilities and 
equipment for teaching and learning. They have also d if ficulties in academic and managerial 



staff. 




Recommendations 



More clear regulations on non-public higher education in Vietnam are needed. 
Forming a governmental office overseeing the non-public institutions would simplify the 
administrative matters relating to non-public institutions. Institutions, public and private, 
shall get more autonomy. All higher education institutions shall get equal treatment. The 
government shall consider some support for non-public sector by financial subsidies, staff 
development. More cooperation among the non-public institutions and between non-public 
and public institutions is needed to take full advantage of each of them and to strengthen the 



whole system. 




CHAPTER 1 . INTRODUCTION 



Like many other countries in Asia, Vietnam has a very long history of education. 
However higher education during the feudal times was meant mostly for the sons of 
mandarins and royal families who would be accepting official titles in the royal courts. 
For commoners, there were very little chance of attending higher education. 

The French colonial administration tried to keep the education system an elite 
system, mainly serving their manpower needs for the colonial bureaucracy. This explained 
why the first institution of modern higher education in Vietnam was set up only at the 
beginning of the 20 th century. 

After overthrowing the colonial and feudal powers in 1945, the government of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV) created a new education system focusing on the 
people’s education. Even during the hard years of the resistance war against French 
colonial forces, higher education institutions were being developed and getting ready for 
the restoration of the country. 

In the 1960s and early 1970s the people of the DRV, usually called “North 
Vietnam” by Western media, were very proud of their country’s educational system. The 
DRV in this period was a developing country with a very low income, facing continuous 
attacks from the US Air Force and Navy. Despite these difficulties, education and training 
activities were carried out successfully. Ninety percent of the population was literate; and 
primary schools were operating in all villages/communes, secondary schools in all 
districts. In every province there were institutions of post-secondary education serving the 
local population. By 1970 there were 42 institutions of higher education and 213 
institutions of technical training for a population of about 30 million people. All of these 
were “public” (owned and operated by the government). 
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In 1975, after the liberation of South Vietnam, the two parts of the country were 
reunified to become the Socialistic Republic of Vietnam (SRV). Vietnam then entered the 
period of postwar reconstruction and development. At the beginning of this period, the 
education and training sector, including the higher education system, was in a difficult 
position and struggling. Public resources were not readily available whereas the demand 
for trained manpower was increasing rapidly. Support from the allied socialist countries 
rapidly fell, especially material support. 

In 1987, Vietnam adopted the policy of “renovation” (ctoi m&i) of the country’s 
socio-economic development management. This policy maintained socialistic objectives 
but moved away from management by centralized, bureaucratic planning and adopted 
market mechanisms for the country’s development management. Within the framework of 
this general policy change, the higher education system began to change. 

The most significant change in the management of higher education system was the 
adoption of user-pay policy. The cash-strapped higher education institutions were allowed 
to charge tuition and other fees to cover part of their operational expenditures. However, 
the demand for the higher education places grew so rapidly that the government has had to 
allow non-public institutions to operate in order to satisfy this ever-increasing demand. 
Starting with experimental institutions, the non-public institutions have continued to 
expand and now are a significant part of the higher education landscape. Today there are 7 
non-public colleges and 22 non-public universities out of the total of 230 institutions of 
higher education (more than 14%). In addition, there are now foreign-owned institutions 
operating inside of Vietnam. All together, the non-public, domestic and foreign 
institutions now enroll about 12% of the total of students in higher education. 

While a significant change and one occurring over a relatively short period of tine, 
the new types of higher education have also led to a new wave of discussion about the 
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“purpose of higher education,” as well as concern about the quality of higher education (in 
these non-public institutions). 

1 .1 . Objectives of the Study 

This study aims to examine the process of implementation of this higher education 
diversification policy during the last 16 years in Vietnam, to analyze the opportunities and 
challenges that faced by the newly established non-public higher education institutions and 
to propose some orientations for their development in the current process of 
industrialization and modernization of Vietnam. Since non-public higher education is a 
relative new phenomenon in the education landscape in Vietnam, this study will also 
compare the development of the non-public/private higher education sector in Vietnam 
with the experience of other countries, especially in Southeast Asia. The experience from 
these countries will help to draw policy options for the further development of non-public 
higher education in Vietnam. 

The main themes for the study will be: 

• What is the role of the non-public sector in the current and future development of 
higher education in Vietnam? 

• What are the hindrances to the development of non-public higher education 
institutions in Vietnam and how can they be overcome so that Vietnam’s higher 
education system can contribute effectively to the on-going socio-economic 
development of the country? 

More concretely the study will assess the accomplishments of these higher 
education institutions (HEIs) in the realization of the above-mentioned aims, by answering 
the following questions: 
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1. How have the non-public HEIs contributed to the enlargement and diversification 
of higher education enrollment in order to create more equity and flexibility in 
access to higher education? 

f$ How have the non-public HEIs contributed to the improvement of higher education 
quality and meet the needs of Vietnam’s socio-economic development, including 
the services for local development? 

2. How have the non-public HEIs enhanced the investment for higher education 
development by mobilizing resources from people and various organizations in the 
society? 

3. What are the opportunities and constraints for the development of non-public HEIs 
in Vietnam in the coming years, and how can these institutions make full use of the 
opportunities and overcome the constraints? 

The result of this assessment could help decision-makers to elaborate a policy for 
non-public higher education development in Vietnam. It could also provide to the 
managers of the non-public HEIs suggestions for amelioration of the role of non-public 
higher education institutions in the national task of development of higher education in the 
country 

1 .2. Importance of the Study 

The system of higher education in Vietnam is facing many issues. These are, to 
some extent, Vietnamese-specific, and to some extent they are common to all countries 
and found with higher education systems elsewhere. One set of issues revolve around the 
development of non-public higher education. The lack of clear regulations, the presence of 
non-transparent management and official resistance to the “privatization” of education 
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services have caused d if ficulties for, and resulted in deficiencies in these new institutions. 



This dissertation will attempt to highlight the strengths and weaknesses of the current non- 
public institutions in Vietnam. It is hoped that the study will have some policy 

implications applicable in the context of higher education expansion and the intention to 
realize the massification of higher education in a low-income developing country lik e 
Vietnam. 

This study will be one of the first independent reviews of the development of non- 
public higher education in Vietnam. The study will also compare the different aspects of 
the non-public HEIs with their public counterparts to draw conclusions about their relative 
strengths and weaknesses, which may help to make predictions about their future 
development. Comparing the international experience from countries with large private 
higher education sectors should help us to draw conclusions about the possible 
development scenarios for Vietnam’s non-public HEIs. The conclusions drawn from the 
analysis could also help in the design of policies covering non-public higher education in 
Vietnam. 

This study will provide information necessary for a comparative study of 
educational systems in Southeast Asia and in transitional economies. The study could also 
help fill the vacuum of knowledge about higher education in Vietnam, in particular from 
outside the country. 

In addition this study may help policymakers to understand more about the role and 
functions of the non-public sector in the higher education and support them in making 
more appropriate decisions regarding these types of institutions. 

1.3. Terminology 

The higher education system in Vietnam began to diversify only quite recently, 
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following the doi m&i (renovation) policy of the late 1980s. This diversification has 
caused some changes in the definitions and classifications being used. Following are some 
important terms explained as commonly used in Vietnam and hence as used in this study. 

Higher education 

Un lik e in some other countries where “higher education” refers to any form of 
tertiary and/or post-secondary education (often understood as any form of education for 
those who have completed secondary education), higher education ( gido due dai hoc ) in 
Vietnam refers only to post-secondary education leading to a degree. For the purpose of 
this study, higher education is understood as education leading to bachelor’s or associate 
bachelor’s degree and higher degrees. Higher education is to be conducted and 
administered only by officially recognized institutions of higher leaning, namely those 
with the word dai hoc (equivalent to university) and cao dang (equivalent to college). 

Higher education study in Vietnam lasts 3 years (for colleges of shorter term 
training - cao dang, leading to the associate bachelor’s degree) or 4 to 6 years (for 
universities - dai hoc, leading to the bachelor’s degree). Postgraduate training is also 
conducted in selected institutions of higher education (National Assembly of Vietnam 
1998 Article 6 and 34, 2005 Article 4 and 38) lasting an average of two years for the 
master’s degree, and three to four years for doctoral degrees. Some selected government- 
run research institutes now provide master’s and doctoral degrees, but they are not counted 
as HEIs because they do not provide undergraduate courses. 

Post-secondary training not counted as part of Vietnam’s higher education system 
are: 

• Long-term vocational training which lasts for 1.5-2 years, admitting graduates 

from secondary schools and leading towards a certification of vocational sk ill 
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• Professional Secondary Education with 2 - 2.5 years training, admitting graduates 
from upper secondary schools and leading towards a Diploma of Professional 
Secondary Education (mid-level technicians, nurses, etc.). . 



Public 

Before 2005 there was no official definition of public education. Generally it was 
agreed that public educational institutions (including higher education institutions) are 
those owned, operated, and funded (to larger part) by public authorities. This authority 
could be the Ministry of Education and Training - MOET (which oversees the largest 
number of HEIs) or line ministries, provincial governments or larger public corporations. 
The institutions are financed from the public budget, especially when it comes to 
development or capital costs, and traditionally they were seen as serving the needs of the 
supervising authorities (line ministries or local governments). 

According to the new Law on Education (National Assembly of Vietnam, 2005, 
Article 48), a public education institution is an institution established by a public authority 
and having capital investment and at least some part of recurrent expenses covered from 
the state budget. 

Institutions of higher learning that serve the military and security forces, although 
they provide degree courses, are independent of MOET and fall directly under the Ministry 
of Defense or the Ministry of Public Security. Although they are public HEIs, they are not 
covered under this study. 

Semi-public 

Semi-public institutions are those that have been established from once-public 
institutions, but in which the physical infrastructure has been turned over to the 
institutions, in which autonomy is given to the institutions to mobilize financial resources, 
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and in which institutional operations are decided by institutional managers and without full 
financial support from the public budget (National Assembly of Vietnam 1999). The 
assets and accumulated savings of semi-public institutions remain under public ownership. 
This type of ownership will be phased out with the stipulations of the new Law on 
Education (National Assembly of Vietnam, 2005). 

People-founded 

People founded institutions are a new type of education institution in Vietnam. 
People-founded refers to those higher education institutions that have been established by 
professional, social and economic organizations (the “sponsoring organization” 1 ), funded 
from non-governmental sources (funds from the organization’s budget or investments from 
individuals), and operated according to Vietnam Education Law 1999. Public properties 
and funds are not to be used directly for the operation of people-founded institutions. 
Though people-founded institutions could be considered as legal autonomous entities, the 
sponsoring organization has responsibility and accountability for the outcomes of the 
institution’s operations. Assets and savings of people-founded institutions belong to the 
collective group founding, managing and administering the institution. 

Private 

Private education institutions are institutions founded and operated by private 
persons in line with governmental regulations. All operating funds are covered from 
private investments or contributions, tuition fees and income from research and service 
activities (National Assembly, 2005). 

1 Co quan bao tro in Vietnamese 




For the distinction between people-founded and private institutions, the official 
af fili ation of the institution with another organization is the most important feature. Assets 
and savings of private higher education institutions belong to the investors. 

Non-public 

Non-public is the common term describing those educational institutions not 
categorized as public. In this study, non-public higher education refers to semi-public, 
people-founded and private HEIs. 

1.4. Literature Review 
1.4.1. Literature from Vietnam 

In Vietnam there are many studies looking at the development of the higher 
education system. However, most of these studies looked at the entire system of higher 
education. Not very much has been said about the development of non-public higher 
education, except some small studies conducted by request of MOET or the Ministry of 
Sciences and Technology (MOST). 

In 1991, with the assistance from UNDP and UNESCO, MOET conducted a 
comprehensive education sector review. The higher education system was looked at as a 
whole owing to the fact that there were no non-public institutions in operation at that time. 
The idea of non-public was then outside the mindframe of most Vietnamese officials and 
researchers involved. In an article in International Higher Education, Hoa (1999) described 
the ideas of private fee-charging universities as those “...which until not long ago were 
considered by Vietnam's leaders a characteristic of capitalism.” This describes well the 
confusion and ambivalence among Vietnamese officials in the late 1980s and early 1990s. 
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In 1995 MOET, with technical assistance from the World Bank, conducted a first- 



time survey of all public higher education institutions in Vietnam. The non-public 
institutions were excluded in that first survey since there were only a few at the time and 
the purpose of the survey was intended to assess the situation of the public institutions for 
the preparation of the loan project that would be financed by the WB afterwards. 
Moreover, there was little interest at the time on the part of the government to spend 
resources to learn more about non-public education. 

One of the first reviews of nonpublic higher education in Vietnam was a report by 
Lam Quang Thiep, the former Director of MOET’s Higher Education Department, at the 
First Regional Seminar on Private Higher Education in Asia and the Pacific organized by 
UNESCO PROAP and SEAMEO RIHED at Xiamen University in China in 1995. In his 
paper, Thiep categorized private higher education institutions into people-established 
(initial translation of the later official term, “people-founded”) and semi-public. Thiep 
identified the issues of private higher education institutions as follows: 

Lack of permanent academic staff 1 ; 

Lack of own buildings; 

Financial reliance on tuition fees, which were inadequate to cover the full costs 

of quality education; 

Narrow focus on subjects in market demand. 

In his paper, Thiep already expressed worries about quality assurance in the higher 
education system in general and in private institutions in particular. 

1 “teaching staff’ by the author (Thiep 1995, p. 129) 
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These issues were also mentioned by Nguyen Loc (2001) at the Second Regional 
Seminar on Private Higher Education in Asia and the Pacific held in Bangkok. But Loc 
also pointed out the contributions of the people-founded universities to the system of 
higher education in Vietnam. These contributions, he said, were: 

Mobilization of more resources for the higher education system; 

Quality improvement through competition between public and people-founded 

universities; 

Diversification of opportunities for students; 

New, flexible and more effective model of training management; 

Loc further suggested that the government should help the non-public sector to 
attain the ambition set out for the higher education system. 

In 1999 the Higher Education Project funded by a credit agreement with WB 
conducted the first full-scale academic and financial survey of all higher education 
institutions, including the growing number of non-public institutions. The outcomes of 
this survey did provide some data that could be used to compare the public institutions 
with the newly emerging non-public ones. Similarly designed and conducted were the 
higher education academic and financial surveys (VNHEAPSs) in 2001 and 2003. The 
major issue with these surveys was that not all institutions were ready to provide 
information; especially those that were not eligible to take part in the Project’s activities, 
which was the case for the non-public institutions. The available data are not complete for 
all institutions and for all time periods. However these surveys could help to draw trends 
in the development of the higher education system as well as the non-public part of it. 

In 2004, the Association of Vietnamese Non-public Colleges and Universities 
(VAPU) on the occasion of its foundation issued a general report on the current situation 
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of non-public universities and colleges in the country and proposed orientations for 
activities of this association during the period 2004-2010. These activities include: 
(1) Amelioration of training objectives, curricula and contents; (2) Development of 
academic staff and training methodologies; (3) Amelioration of non-public higher 
education administration; (4) Rational use of financial, educational infrastructure and 
facilities resources; (5) Increased socialization of education efforts (VAPU, 2004). 

Only recently, the issue of public versus non-public disparities has been brought 
back to the debate among scholars as the country is preparing to move into the new phase 
of market liberalization. In the discussion about which services (previously provided 
solely by public authorities) should be liberalized, the interested parties have come to 
focus on the fate of education in general and higher education in particular. The debate in 
fact gets into a discussion of the role of the Government/State in education and of the 
possible effects of “marketization/commercialization” on education services. Many 
scholars and educators believe in education as a “public benefit/good”, not as a private 
commodity that can be exchanged in the market 1 . Others propose treating higher education 
as a special good, which can be sold or exchanged (whether or not for profit) 2 and argue 
that there is nothing to fear from a market in education. Among the proponents of an 

1 Cam Lu. (07/01/2005). Tranh cdi nhieu ve thi tru&ng gido due (Much discussion on 
education market). Retrieved 09/01/2005 from 
http://www.vnn.vn/giaoduc/vande/2005/01/363131 . 

2 X r X \ 

‘ Tu Nguyen Thach. (08/01/2005). Gido due khong the quay lung vai kinh te thi tru&ng 
(Education shall not turn away from market economy). Retrieved 09/01/2005 from 
http://www.nld.com.vn/tintuc/giao-duc/108867.asp 
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“education market” are people like Prof. Tran Hong Quan, the former Minister of Higher 
Education and then Minister of Education and Training. Among the opponents are Prof. 
Pham Minh Hac, former Minister of Education and former Director of the CPV 
Directorate for Sciences and Education. The proponents argue that the government’s 
budget is already strained, with government taking on too many matters, whereas there are 
thousands and mi lli ons of people ready to pay for education. The savings to government 
from (partial) privatization of the education system could be used for better action in other 
areas 1 . The opponents are worried about losing the socialist characteristics of the higher 
education system, which has come to be expected now by many generations of Vietnamese 
people. These two parties cannot agree about whether to consider higher education as a 
public welfare service or an important contributor to national income and growth. If it is 
public welfare, then the State/Government must continue with the provision of this service 
to its citizens. If higher education is adds value, and if at least some of the benefits accrue 
to individuals, then those who benefit should bear at least some of the cost of higher 
education study, even if this means that some social groups will have more lim ited access 
to higher education than others. This debate continues. 

The debate on public versus non-public higher education in Vietnam has also its 
roots in the overall perceived quality of these institutions. Many authorities and scholars 
complain that non-public higher education institutions have focused too much on the profit 
of their operations, ignoring the quality of the courses offered (Hoa, 1999a, Ngoc & 

1 Tran Hong Quan. (22/10/2004). Nen "sdng phang" v&i truomg ngoai cong lap! (Be equal 
to non-public institutions!). Retrieved 09/01/2005 from 
http ://vietnamnet . vn/giaoduc/2004/ 10/337 604/ 
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Ashwill, 2004). Their proposal is that the government should lim it and/or regulate non- 
public institutions in order to ensure a reasonable quality comparable to that found in 
public institutions. 

The Law on Education of 2005 for the first time recognized the various types of 
ownership in Vietnam’s education system, including “purely” private ownership. It also 
helped to clarify the different categories of education institutions. 

1.4.2. Literature from Outside of Vietnam 

There is an extensive literature on private higher education by international 
scholars. The majority of these studies look at the development of private higher 
education in the changing context of development. Some authors like Philip G. Altbach 
and Daniel C. Levy go further into the discussion of public-private relationships. 
However, these authors were focusing mainly on private higher education in the USA, 
Latin America and some other countries with a long established private sector in the higher 
education system. All these studies agree on one point, that there is no single model of 
private higher education that fits all places. The two fundamental works related to the 
development of private higher education are Private Prometheus: Private Higher 
Education and Development in the 21st Century, edited by Philip G. Altbach, and Higher 
Education and the State in Latin America: Private Challenges to Public Dominance, 
authored by Daniel C. Levy. 

In his analysis of the development of private higher education against the 
monopoly of public higher education in Latin America, Levy (2002) categorized this 
development as appearing in three “waves”: 

• Growth of Catholic universities with a religious role 
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• Growth of private higher education as a reaction to the perceived “massification” 
or decline in quality of public higher education 

• Growth of private higher education to capture rising demand for higher education 
that exceeded the supply of public, “free” higher education 

In Private Prometheus: Private Higher Education and Development in the 21st 
Century as well other works by Altbach, the private sector role is seen as crucial to the 
development of higher education since the public authorities are no long able to meet the 
increasing need for higher education. In this context, private higher education is fillin g the 
gap. The shrinking of public funds is making public universities to become “privatized” 
(Altbach 1998). The basis for this change is the switch from the concept of an academic 
degree as a “public good” to a “private good”. This switch has spurred the growth of 
private HEIs even in countries where they had not been before. Altbach points towards 
aspects of private higher education that need further study or attention as follows: 

• What are the elements that make up private higher education? What kinds of 
institutions exist? What roles do they play in the higher education systems of the 
nations in which they exist? 

• Private higher education is largely market driven. To what extent should the market 
control developments? Should restraints be imposed? How do restraints work in 
countries where they exist? 

• How should the older, established, and often high-status private universities relate 
to newer, less-well-endowed institutions? Do the former have a special 
responsibility to assist or monitor the emergence of new private universities? 

• What is the appropriate balance of accountability and autonomy in the private 
sector of higher education? 
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• How should private higher education institutions be accredited? 

• What is the appropriate role for government in private higher education? How 
should public and private institutions relate to one other? Should private higher 
education be funded (partly) by public sources? 

• What should the role of the new private vocational post-secondary institutions be in 
the higher education system? 

Altbach has also differentiated the variations of Asian private higher education in 
recent years (Altbach, 2002). Although some countries like Japan and Korea have had a 
long history of private higher education, other countries have only recently witnessed their 
development for the first time. In general, private universities in the developing countries 
of Asia belong to the lower end of the university hierarchy (with the exception of a few 
famous private institutions). The development of min ban (people-founded) institutions in 
China is considered an interesting case. They serve students who do not qualify for public 
university programs by offering them non-degree courses. Vietnam, Cambodia and other 
Southeast Asian countries are seen as new frontiers for private higher education. 

Discussions about the development of private education and explanations of the 
reasons for this development have been summarized by Sayed Yusuf. Based on many 
studies on the development of private education in developing countries, Sayed (2001) has 
pointed out why so much policy attention has been focused on private education. First, the 
Education for All (EFA) agenda focused on primary education, ignoring the need for 
secondary and higher education to complement and interact with the growth of primary 
education. Successful primary education leads naturally to the need for secondary 
schooling and higher education. Second, growth in private and public/private provision at 
the post-basic level has been rapid. Private provision is mushrooming as confidence in the 
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public school system diminishes. A third reason for the increasing prominence of private 
education is the policy of educational decentralization which, particularly in the 
developing world, has created the conditions for greater private sector involvement in 
educational provision as it has deregulated and diminished the state monopoly over 
education. 

Sayed has also proposed explanations for the growth of the private education 
sector. First, private schools and higher education institutions are a response to market 
demand. In instances where public provision of schooling is insufficient to meet demand, 
the private sector often grows to fill the gap. The second main reason for the growth of 
private education is the ‘differentiated demand’ for educational services. Where there is a 
differentiated demand, private schools and universities can fulfill such a need. A third 
important rationale for the emergence of private schools and universities is ‘elite demand’. 
It is argued that private schools emerge in response to the demands of the wealthy and 
prosperous sections of society for ‘something better' for their children, which will enable 
them to have a competitive advantage in the labor market. Fourthly, in most countries 
higher education is less likely to be a right, which the state has to deliver universally. A 
fifth proposition for private higher education, particularly in the developing world, is the 
‘value” of qualifications from international overseas providers. Often overseas private 
higher education is perceived to provide additional advantages for learners. A sixth reason 
for the growth of the private sector in education is linked to the influence of international 
agencies. 

In his book, “Private Education and Public policy,” Levy (1986a) argues about the 
meaning of "public" and "private" in education. A real differentiation between these types 
is hard to make in different countries. In USA, the private sector prefers to be labeled as 
‘independent”, while in England, public institutions operate very much like autonomous or 
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private institutions. The lack of a clear distinction between ‘private’ and ‘public’ in the 
USA has existed since 1776 and not just in the 20 th century. For that Levy suggests 
looking at the following aspects in analyzing the private and public characteristics of 
higher education system: 

• Financial resources 

• Control 

• Mission 

• Extant usage 

In Higher Education and the State in Latin America, Levy has made an excellent 
framework for studying the development of private higher education. Levy defines the 
differentiation of public and private higher education according to four aspects (Levy, 
1986b): 

• Lreedom 

• Choice 

• Equity 

• Effectiveness. 

In Levy’s concept, institutional freedom has two dimensions: (i) institutional 
autonomy from external control, and (ii) participatory freedom. The institutional freedom 
is also understood as the freedom of the institution to decide on what to offer students. The 
choice, or ‘societal choice’, is to be associated with offering more diversity, adaptability 
and innovation, and is less constrained by remote bureaucracy. Choice is related to equity. 
Private education is fair in the aspect that beneficiaries pay themselves for their education 
and, therefore, potentially accessible to anyone who can pay. (Of course, those who 
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cannot pay may be excluded.) Effectiveness reflects the ability of institutions to survive 
and garner resources. All these aspects were used to describe the Latin American higher 
education system. However, in the absence of scholarly attention given to private higher 
education in other places, this framework is useful beyond Latin America. 

The characteristics of private HEIs may vary much from country to country in 
terms of size, profile of courses offered, funding, and governmental control. The share of 
private institutions in the higher education system differs also from system to system. The 
variation has been described and categorized by Roger L. Geiger. In Private sectors in 
higher education (1989), Geiger classified private higher education into the following: 

• Mass private sectors 

• Parallel public and private sectors 

• Peripheral private sectors 

These categories have been used by other scholars in describing different higher 
education systems. 

It is noted that in many documents the phrase “private higher education” does not 
refer only to the private ownership of the institutions. It can be used to describe a wide 
range of institutions with different ownership forms other than the public sector. 
Therefore, in this study, the non-public sectors currently existing in Vietnamese higher 
education are considered as equivalent to “the private sector” in the international literature 
and vice versa. 

Levy (2002 p.3) has described the changing roles of private higher education as 
follows: “Private higher education’s roles emerge mostly unanticipated, not following a 
broad preconception or systemic design.” The implication of this is that governments have 
not created, designed, or even anticipated emerging private sector roles. This lack of 
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anticipation often leads to inappropriate regulations governing the private sector, and these 
can hinder and impede the roles of private higher education. 

An issue looked at in policy studies is how public funding is directed to private 
institutions. The available evidence from England, Germany, New Zealand and the state 
of Pennsylvania in the United States suggests that, in systems with weak or newly 
emerging private sectors, unclear regulations and concerns about quality often result in 
public funding being channeled into private institutions indirectly (e.g., through tax- 
abatements and student financial aid). In systems where private institutions play a more 
substantial role, public funding is channeled to private HEIs using a mix of indirect and 
direct mechanisms (Salerno, 2004). 

However studies into the development of non-public (or private) higher education 
in Vietnam are still very rare and incomplete. 

In 1996, Sauvageau conducted a comprehensive study on the history of higher 
education development in Vietnam. His work did not focus on the development of private 
higher education in Vietnam. 

In 1999, Hoa completed her dissertation at the State University of New York at 
Buffalo on the higher education system in Vietnam entitled "Vietnamese higher education 
at the intersection of French and Soviet influences." This dissertation (Hoa, 1999b) 
focused on the whole centrally planned higher education system during the transitional 
period. According to Hoa, while under foreign influences in modern history, Vietnamese 
higher education has, nevertheless, developed its own characteristics, “the Vietnamese 
factor.” However, for the current development of higher education in Vietnam, Hoa was 
not sure how the socialist ideologies could co-exist with the market principles. 
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All this research and some other minor studies looked more at the system as a 
whole. Only a few studies have focused on non-public higher education in Vietnam. 
Glewwe and Patrinos (1999), while analyzing the outcomes of the Vietnam Living 
Standards Surveys (VNLSS), observed that private higher education in Vietnam is just a 
"recent phenomenon" and that the Vietnam Living Standards Survey of 1992-1993 could 
not reflect this new phenomenon. 

Huong and Fry (2002) drew a draft sketch of the new private sector in Vietnam 
higher education. They said that the new private higher education was the result of a 
flexible policy in education, which was to mobilize additional sources of resources for 
investment in education (p. 131). Private higher education in Vietnam, according to Huong 
and Fry, started in 1988 with the establishment of Thang Long University. The private 
universities have achieved some good results such as getting their own buildings and 
laboratories instead of renting these from other organizations. The quality of private 
universities is also considered to be “improving.” The issues remaining to be resolved are: 
legal and governance, curriculum, teaching methods, teaching staff, evaluation and 
research functions. The authors did not make any distinction between the different types of 
non-public higher education institutions in the Vietnam. 

In his paper about the development of private higher education in Asia, Altbach 
referred to the trend in China and Vietnam as a growing force where it had not been active 
previously. In this paper, Altbach divided the Asian countries into two groups, those with 
a high proportion of private universities such as Japan, South Korea and the Philippines, 
and the other with only a small percentage of private universities. Vietnam and Cambodia 
are described as countries with “ rapidly growing private sectors ” (Altbach 2005, p.87). 

Non-public higher education in Vietnam has been more correct categorized by 
Ngoc and Ashwill (2004) who grouped them into semi-public and people-founded 
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institutions. They also listed the lack of legal infrastructure, a regulatory framework and 
an accreditation system as the major drawbacks for the nonpublic institutions in Vietnam. 
Ngoc and Ashwill recommended that Vietnam could learn from Japan, Korea and the 
Philippines, countries with long-standing histories of private higher education. 

For the comparative purposes of this study, information and papers about the 
development of private higher education in transitional economies like the People’s 
Republic of China and in other countries neighboring Vietnam, Thailand and the 
Philippines have been used as references. 

1.5. Analytical Framework 

This dissertation will look at the development of the non-public higher education 
institutions as part of the whole higher education system. Using Geiger’s (1998) above- 
mentioned criteria, the relationship between public and non-public higher education will 
be highlighted. Data on the major aspects of the non-public higher education institutions 
in recent years will be used to define the differences between public and non-public higher 
education in Vietnam. With this description, utilizing Levy’s suggestion, the dissertation 
will discuss the weaknesses and strengths of these institutions. Experience in developing 
private higher education from countries with large numbers of private higher education 
institutions and from Vietnam's neighboring countries will be made to draw lessons in 
aspects appropriate to Vietnam. Forecast about their development will be made based on 
the development trends of the whole higher education system as well of the non-public 
themselves. Predictable external factors will be taken into account to provide some 
reasonable projection. The development scenarios will provide grounds for policy 
recommendations for further development of these institutions. More importantly, this 
study can make decision makers more aware of the characteristics of the non-public higher 
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education and the relationship between non-public higher education and government 
policies in the development of Vietnam’s higher education system so that these institutions 
will receive the attention and support they need to help meet national development 
demands. 

1.6. Methodologies 

This study will employ the following methods for research: 

• Review and analysis of existing documents, including documents issued by 
government offices and HEIs in Vietnam, 

• Interviews with key persons, and collection of information and data from selected 
non-public HEIs. 

For the analysis and illustration of the findings, data on non-public higher 
education in Vietnam will be used. There are two main sources of data for the analysis: 

1. Official statistics on the Vietnamese education published by the Ministry of 
Education and Training (MOET), the General Statistical Office (GSO) 

2. Data from the Vietnam Higher Education Academic and Financial Surveys 
conducted by the Higher Education Project in 1999, 2001 and 2003 

This regular survey was set up within the framework of the Higher 
Education Project with a US$80 mi lli on credit from the World Bank. As part of 
the project the survey is introduced as an attempt to initiate a more frequent, 
regular collection of detailed data from all higher education institutions and to 
build a time series of data on the academic, staffing, financing and physical aspects 
of the institutions. These surveys have generated a huge amount of data over a 
time span of six years. 
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Data from other sources, including those published by the institutions themselves, 
will be also used to compare or fill in the missing parts where appropriate. 

1 .7. Limitations of the Study 

One of the d if ficulties this study has faced is the fact that there was not much 
existing information available on non-public HEIs in Vietnam. The regular statistics 
collected by MOET and GSO do not reflect all aspects of the development of the new 
institutional breed. Therefore, this study will be based upon existing published data and 
data collected in surveys conducted by the author as well as information from other 
projects/studies. The quickly changing regulations issued by governmental authorities 
regarding the non-public institutions in the country have also rendered information 
collected quickly out-dated. Even the VNHEAFSs could not provide all of the data 
because they were conducted irregularly and did not provide a continuous, consistent time 
series data set. 
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CHAPTER 2. BACKGROUND ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 



HIGHER EDUCATION IN VIETNAM 



This chapter will provide a brief overview of the country and the education system 
in Vietnam. The development of higher education in Vietnam will be presented along the 
history of the country. The last section of this chapter will provide brief information on 
the beginning of the non-public institutions in the overall system development. 

2.1 . Overview of Vietnam and Its Education System 

2.1.1. The Country and People of Vietnam 

Vietnam, officially known as the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, is a country 
located on the eastern coast of the Indochina Peninsula. To the North Vietnam have 
borders with China, to the West with Laos and Cambodia, and to the South and East Bien 
Dong (or East Sea in Vietnamese - the South China Sea internationally). Hanoi is the 
capital of the country. The country land area is 330,363 km 2 , not counting are many 
archipelagos and islands in the surrounding seas. The land border of Vietnam is 3,730 km 
and the cost line 3260 km long. 

Currently Vietnam has a population of about 80 mi lli on. The Vietnamese 
population is quite young. Population in the higher education age is now about 11 mi lli ons 
and will reach 12 mi lli ons in the year 2015. The total number of higher education student 
students is now about 1.1 mi lli on people, or 13.75% of the cohort group. 

Vietnam developed as an agricultural society, and the population is still very much 
rural. In 2001, 25 percent of the population lived in urban areas. People are increasingly 
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migrating to cities, swelling the population of Ho Chi Minh City, Hanoi, and other big 
cities. 

The official language of Vietnam is Vietnamese, a member of the Austro-Asiatic 
language family. Other languages spoken in Vietnam are the languages of the ethnic 
minority groups. Today besides the Vietnamese and Chinese Vietnamese only a few 
ethnic minority groups like Khmer, Cham, Tay, Thai are having their own written 
languages, other ethnic groups do not have a distinct written language by their own. 

From 1857 Vietnam was step by step occupied by French invaders and became a 
French colony. In 1945 by the August Revolution, under the leadership of Ho Chi Minh, 
Vietnamese people had overturned French domination and Japanese occupation, regained 
independence and established the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV). Some months 
after the proclamation of independence of the DRV, French colonialists, with assistance 
from other western countries, launched a new aggression war against Vietnam. 

After 9 years of war struggle, the Vietnamese People’s Army defeated French 
concentrated forces at Dien Bien Phu, northwest of Vietnam. This victory forced the 
French government to sign the Geneva Peace Accord in 1954. According to this peace 
accord Vietnam was temporarily divided into two parts at the seventeenth parallel before a 
national general election for the whole country to be held two years later. The French 
Army had to withdraw from the North and the Viet Minh (DRV Government as referred 
by the French) will govern this until the elected national government takes the role. 
However, the USA, unhappy with the advancement of communist forces in Asia, has 
dismissed the Geneva Peace Accords and set up a pro-American government in South 
Vietnam with the aim of putting the whole Vietnam under American influence. The 
second Vietnam War, last from 1961 until 1975, when the people from North and South 
Vietnam has freed the country from American- supported forces. 
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The decade after reunification was a period of centralized management of the 
country. This management, linked with the isolation from the outside world introduced by 
the American imposed embargo, has lead the country to a near broke. The economy went 
down, along with that all other social services, including education. 

Since the mid-1980s, with the reform in many economic and social aspects - know 
as doi m&i (renovation) - a more complicated social system has developed as a result of 
market economic reforms, especially the market based management system. Although 
most Vietnamese remain active in agriculture related areas, the proportion of industrial 
active population is increasing. Furthermore, an urban middle class is emerging, which 
includes many private entrepreneurs. The economy has improved, the living standards 
have been improved, but Vietnam is still belong to the least developed countries in the 
world, with a GDP per capita of little more than US$400 in 2003 and about 514 $US in 
2004. 

Administratively Vietnam is divided into 64 provinces/cities under central 
government. These provinces/cities are often grouped by geographical and economical 
characteristics into 8 regions: 

Northwest; 

Northeast; 

Red River Delta; 

North Central; 

Central Coastal; 

Central Highlands; 

Southeast; and 
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Mekong Delta 



Among these regions the most developed are Red River Delta (which includes the 
capital Hanoi) and Southeast (which includes Ho Chi Minh City, the largest urban center 
of Vietnam). The least developed regions are Northwest and Central Highlands. 
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Figure 2.1 Vietnam Administrative Divisions 
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2.1.2. The Education System of Vietnam 



The current education system in Vietnam consists of: 

Preschool education : accepting children from 3 months to 5 years of age. The 
pre-school institutions are divided into creches and kindergartens. The creches 
(or sometimes referred to as daycare groups) are accepting children from 3 to 

35 months of age. The primary goal of the creches is providing care of 
children while their parents are at work. Kindergartens accept children from 

36 to 60 months of age, preparing them for a social life and are also providing 
the transition to primary education. The enro llm ent into preschool educational 
institutions is not compulsory, however the government encourages the parents 
to enroll their children at least in the last year of kindergarten before coming to 
primary schools. 

Primary education : consists of Grade 1 to 5, serving children from 6 years to 

11 years of age. Primary education has been declared by the Constitution of 
Vietnam 1992 as part of the basic education and free of charge to every 
Vietnamese. For the development of primary education the Vietnam has 
enacted the Law on Universalization of Primary Education in 1991. This level 
of education has been declared as universal to Vietnam in 1998. 

Lower secondary education : consists of Grades 6 to 9, serving children from 

12 to 15 years of age. Lower secondary education is also part of the basic 
education. Vietnam is striving to make this level of education universal around 
2010 . 

Upper secondary education : consists of Grades 10 to 12. Graduates of Upper 
Secondary Schools are considered as having necessary knowledge to pursue 
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further studies or entering the workforce with some additional vocational 
training. 

Professional secondary education : accepting graduate from lower secondary 
and upper secondary schools, providing training for students who will become 
technicians in industrial jobs or equivalent jobs in other sectors. The study 
duration varies between 1.5 years for graduates of Upper Secondary Schools 
and 3.5 years for graduates of Lower Secondary Schools. In practice the 
majority of the new entrants are graduates from Upper Secondary Schools. 

Vocational schools : accepting graduate from lower and upper secondary, 
providing training towards semi-sk ill ed to sk ill ed certification. Students 
coming from lower secondary schools will also get the equivalent of Upper 
Secondary School Diploma upon successful completion of a 3.5 years course 
in vocational schools. 

Higher education : accepting graduates of Upper Secondary Schools. A study 
in undergraduate level of higher education will lead to a first university/college 
degree. Further study at post-graduate level will lead to post-graduate degrees 
of master and doctors. 
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Figure 2.2 Structure of Education System in Vietnam 



The management of the education system is the responsibility of central and local 
authorities. 

The Ministry of Education and Training is the central authority overseeing the 
entire education system except the vocational education schools. It governs directly about 
60 universities and colleges, 70 professional secondary schools. It manages also, in 
cooperation with other line ministries, provincial governments, all institutions of higher 
education. 

At provincial level there are (provincial) Departments of Education and Training - 
DOETs, reporting directly to Provincial People's Committees. The DOETs oversee all 
grade schools, some provincial professional secondary schools and colleges/universities. 
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At the district level, under guidance of DOET there are district Offices of 
Education, in charge of all primary and lower secondary schools in the district. 

MOET consists of functional departments and administrative offices. The 
functional departments are responsible for different areas of administration. These are: 

• Department of Higher Education and Postgraduate Training 

• Department of Professional Education 

• Department of Secondary Education 

• Department of Primary Education 

• Department of Preschool Education 

• Department of Continuing Education 

• Department of Defense Education 

The functional departments are the advising bodies to the Minister and Vice- 
Ministers about matters related to their functional areas. They also prepare guidance and 
regulations to the educational institutions under their supervision. 
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Minister of Education 
and Training 




Figure 2.3 Organizational Chart of MOET 



Most of the schools, some professional secondary schools, colleges, and 
universities are under direct supervision from MOET. The majority of professional 
secondary schools, colleges and universities belong to the line ministries or provincial 
People's Committees. Those institutions with reporting responsibilities to a central 
authority are often referred as central institutions. Those reporting to provincial 
government are called provincial or local institutions. 

This current administration structure at MOET has no office focusing on matters of 
the non-public educational institutions. 

2.2. The Development Process of Higher Education in Vietnam 

The Vietnamese nation state has come to reality about nearly 3000 years ago. 
According to the survived telling this nation state was having a rich diverse cultural 
background from the many ethnic groups involved. However there is no evidence of an 
organized education in this period. During the year of Chinese domination, from 111 BC - 
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938 AD, Chinese learning and philosophies have been brought into Vietnam. Though 
having their own spoken language the Vietnamese had to rely on Chinese as written 
language to transfer the knowledge to the next generation. This practice was maintained 
until the late 18 th century. 

2.2.1. Traditional Higher Education in Feudal Times 

As in many other societies, non-formal, out-of-school educational and training 
activities existed very long time ago in Vietnam. The first schools, however, appeared in 
Vietnam probably in the years around 200 AD, when Vietnam was under Chinese 
domination. These schools, organized by Chinese mandarins governing Vietnam, intended 
for the Confucian education of their children (Hac, 1995). Very few Vietnamese children 
were admitted to these Chinese schools. In 938 AD, after more than one thousand years of 
struggling against Chinese domination, Vietnam got its independence by the historical 
victory of Vietnamese people on Bach Dang river. From 939 to 1009, during the 
administration of Vietnamese dynasties Ngo, Dinh, Le Anterior, education activities were 
carried out mostly in Buddhist temples. Many monks were the brightest learned people of 
the nation. 

In the Ly dynasty (1009 - 1225) the feudal government of Vietnam began to 
organize the management of education. In 1070 the Temple of Literature was built for 
worshiping Confucian education; in 1075 the 1 st national examination was organized based 
on three schools ( tarn tntang ) model (Thu, 1974); in 1076 the College for Wards of the 
Nation ( Quoc Tit Giant ) was established. These events created the basis for the 
establishment of Vietnamese national traditional education in feudal period. The Tran, Le 
posterior, Nguyen dynasties continued to develop educational activities in the country 
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from 13th to the beginning of 20th century based on this traditional Confucian education 
model. 

During the years of Chinese rule and Vietnamese independence education was 
provided to the younger people mainly through private tutoring in the communities, often 
at the home of the teachers or in a public place provided by the local community. Often 
the rich families provided their houses for the private classes. However the private 
teaching was conducted as a form of knowledge transfer, not for the purpose of profit. The 
education at this time was not really divided into basic and higher education or any similar 
structure. Formal certification of the education achievement was not in existence besides 
the court exams to select people who would become bureaucrats for the feudal 
administration. 

During the reign of Nguyen dynasties (1802-1945) public schools were organized 
in 3 levels: one national school, the College for Wards of the Nation, at the capital; one 
provincial public school at each provincial town; one district public school at every district 
center. Public schools trained a very lim ited number of students. Private and community 
founded schools existed everywhere, from the capital to remote villages, and trained 90% 
of students in the country. Examinations were organized at 3 levels: inter- 
provincial/regional (thi huang), pre-court examinations (thi hoi ) and court examinations 
( thi dink) in the capital (Giang, 2002). Only the best candidates from regional 
examinations were allowed to participate pre-court examinations and successful candidates 
from pre-court examinations were allowed to participate in the court examination in the 
capital. Candidates successfully passed 3 steps of regional examination were awarded with 
“tu tai” (bachelor) degree. Those passing successfully 4 steps were awarded with the 
degree of “err nhan” (master). People with “err nhan” degree have the right to participate in 
the pre-court examination. Successful candidates of this examination had the right to 
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participate in the court-examination. The first successful candidate of court examination, 
presided by the king h im self was awarded with the title of “trang nguyen” (first laureat), 
the second with the title of “bang nhan” (second laureat), the third with “tham hoa” (third 
laureat) title, and “tien si” (doctor) title for all candidates successfully passing the four 
steps of the examination (Hac, 1995). 

Together with literary education there was the system of military education. Under 
Tran dynasty, in 1235 was organized in Thang Long capital (nowadays Hanoi) the School 
for Military Training ( Giang Vo Duong). In the Le Posterior and Nguyen dynasties, 
together with national literary examination, there were national military examinations and 
award of military bachelor and master degrees. The feudal governments also organized, in 
every 10, 12 or 15 years, mathematical examinations to select experts for financial and 
land administration. 

At the close of Tu Due's reign (1829-1883), the education system in feudal 
Vietnam could be described as follows: 

All educational activities of the country were administered by the Ministry 
of Rites (Bo Le). In each province there was a mandarin who was in charge of 
education called Doc hoc. At the district level, there was a mandarin called Gido 
thu. In smaller districts, the mandarin was known as Haem dao. These mandarins 
were chosen among the best-educated people and were appointed by the 
government to take care of public education in each area. The promising students 
in private schools were also accepted to study in the public schools of the districts 
or provinces... 
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In this period public schools existed only at district level and higher up. In the 
villages/communes education was in the hands of private institutions. There was no 
coordination of private educational activities (Thu, 1974 p.44). 

Following the occupation of Vietnam by French forces, this traditional feudal 
system of education was operating until 1864 in Southern Vietnam and until 1919 in 
Northern and Central Vietnam. 

2.2.2. Higher Education under French Colonial Rule 

The French administration had tried to remove the old Confucian education and 
replacing it with a “Franco-indigenous” system intended for Indochina’s population. But 
modern education in general and higher education in particular was not setup until the 
early years of the 20 th century. 

The education system during the French rule was characterized by the introduction 
of the Romanized version of the Vietnamese written languages {chit quoc ngu - script of 
national language). Introduced by French and Portuguese missionaries in later half of the 
18th century, the new Vietnamese written language has gradually replaced the old Nom, 
Vietnamese script using Chinese characters. The total phase-out of the traditional 
Confucian education was in 1919 when the Vietnamese Royal Government conducted the 
last court examination. 

In early years of the 20th century, the colonial government started to open 
universities and colleges in the whole Indochina. This process of higher education 
development can be divided into 3 phases: 

1. From the begin of the 20th century to 1924 

2. From 1924 to 1939 
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3. From 1939 to 1945 



From 1900 to 1924 

This period was marked with the official use of the new Vietnamese script based 
on the roman characters, which replaced the more complicated Nom script. The new 
written language enabled a faster distribution of knowledge and information through new 
media. Education was also subject to the change. Starting from the beginning of 20th 
century the French administration in Indochina has recognized the needs for a system of 
higher learning in French Indochina since the colony needed more ski ll ed and educated 
labor to maintain the economy. The newly established schools in the very early years of 
the 20th century were only at professional secondary level, yet not reached to university of 
college levels. 

In the decree dated December 29, 1928, the General Governor for Indo-China 
promulgated regulation on college education in Indochina. According to this regulation, 
the following campuses were ranked in college level: 

Hanoi Faculty of Medicine and Pharmacy (1902). To be admitted to this 
university, students had to possess lower secondary qualification. Studying 
time consisted of 3 years for medicine and 4 years for pharmacy. Beside, 
there’re also classes for local female medical nurses, studying in 2 years, 
entrance conditions required primary education qualification. 

The Indochina College of Veterinary Sciences (1918) was developed from the 
veterinary department of the Faculty of Medicine and Pharmacy, focused on 
training veterinarians. Duration of study was 4 years, with entrance 
requirements same as for the Medicine university. 
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College of Law and Administration (1918), provided training to officials 
serving in the colonial administration, included: administration, judiciary, and 
finance. Study duration was 4 years with the same entrance requirements as 
applied for the Faculty of Medicine. 

College of Pedagogy (1918), trained teachers for primary pedagogic schools 
and lower secondary schools (known as primary colleges at this time). Study 
duration was 3 years with the same entrance requirements as applied for the 
Faculty of Medicine. 

Public works college (1918), provided training for officers in 3 departments: 
department of public works, land department, geography department. A study 
here lasted for 2 years with the same entrance requirements as those of the 
Faculty of Medicine. 

Commerce college, where the study lasted for 2 years, entrance conditions 
were the same as above-mentioned. 

Practical Commerce College in Saigon to supplement practical sk ill s and 
improve knowledge related to domestic and foreign trade for graduates from 
Commerce College in Hanoi. (In 1924 this college was merged with 
Commerce college in Hanoi). 

Literature College (1923), in 1924 merged with College of Law and 
Administration to form The Indochina University later. 

College of Practical sciences, established in 1923, and soon dissolved due to 
the shortage of facilities and lecturers. 

College of Basic Sciences (in 1919), provided teaching in Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology. 
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College of Fine Arts and Architecture (1924) 



In this period, news about the developments in China and Japan, the Asian 
neighbors, were coming to Vietnam as well. Independently from the French colonial 
administration, many Vietnamese scholars, patriots were trying to learn from these 
neighbors in how to gain independence in a peacefully way rather than armed struggles. 
Many Vietnamese students were sent to Japan and China for higher study. Famous for this 
was the Dong Du (Going East) movement, organized by the famous Vietnamese patriot 
Phan Boi Chau. As counter measure for this move by Vietnamese the French 
administration has tried to broaden up the colleges in the colonies to divert the flow of 
Vietnamese young people seeking higher education in foreign countries. 

From 1924 to 1939 

In this period, after the abolition of the old Vietnamese traditional Confucian 
education, and under political pressure, the French administration has made several 
changes to the education system in Vietnam, in particular towards the institutions of higher 
learning. The changes were: 

Stricter enrollment conditions: applicants to colleges, beside the above- 
mentioned conditions, had to hold certificates of completing 2 secondary 
schooling years (a full secondary cycle consisted of 3 years). Students holding 
baccalaureates (completed 3 secondary schooling years) got straight 
acceptance to colleges. 

Increased study time, in average 1 year longer than before. 

Revised and improved training contents 

Among the established higher education institutions in this period the Faculty of 
Medicine in Hanoi has experienced the most and biggest changes. Study duration was 
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increased to 6 years for Medicine and 4 years for pharmacy, with the final year for final 
examination to be completed in France. 

From 1939 to 1945 

The 2nd World War broke out in 1939, France joined the war and colonial 
manpower and material power from Vietnam were mobilized to support the battlefields in 
Europe. In September 9, 1940, the French colonial administration in Indochina surrendered 
Japan; Indochina actually became a colony of both France and Japan. 

During this time the French colonial government in Indochina has adjusted its 
education policies in general and higher education in particular with following activities: 

• Renamed the joint-preparatory College for Medicine and Pharmacy into combined 
College for Medicine and Pharmacy 

• Renamed Hanoi Law College to Law University. 

• Opened College of Agriculture and Lorestry in Hanoi (in 1938) and made 
adjustments to train agricultural engineers and agriculture controllers. This was the 
first college in Indochina to train engineer. 

• In 1944, opened the College of Public Works which trained engineers and assistant 
engineers of public works. 

• In 1941, opened Veterinary College and improved training regulations. 

• In 1941, opened Hanoi Science College to train science bachelors, copying the 
model of Science University in Prance. 

All the above-mentioned universities and colleges were later merged into the 
Prench Indochina University. 
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In 1941 an institution with university status was officially established in Hanoi: the 
French Indochina University, with 2 faculties: Faculty of Law and Faculty of Sciences. 
Two more faculties were added later: The Faculty of Agriculture, in 1942, and the Faculty 
of Civil Engineering, in 1944. Other colleges remained outside and independent from the 
university. 

Enro llm ent into higher education was very much lim ited. At the end of French 
colony period all institutions had only about 1,000 students in total (the highest number 
was 1,085 students in 1942, of those 200 were French nationals who due to the war in 
Europe had to be enrolled in the colony). All these institutions are public and aimed at 
training professionals for the French administration rather than serving the learning needs 
of the Vietnamese population. Teaching staff was from France and the official teaching 
media was French. 

Despite the fact that the catholic missionaries have been active in Vietnam for very 
long time, even before the French occupation of Vietnam, the Catholic Church was not 
involved much in the education. Unlike other countries under European colonial rule their 
involvement was mostly in the provision of their own schools to train Vietnamese priests 
and some small rural schools. This could be partly explained by the Vietnamese kings’ 
policies of hindering the foreign missionaries to involved in transferring foreign 
knowledge to the Vietnamese people. The French administration was also not encouraging 
the missionaries to provide education to the general population. This lead to the fact that 
there was very few church related educational institution in Vietnam in this period. 

During the eighty years of French rule in Vietnam higher education was not 
developed because of the policies by the colonial administration. The higher education 
system was maintained and controlled by the public administration system. There was no 
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